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CHARIVARIA. 

Tue King of Rovmanta was attacked, 
the other day, by a gang of bandits. 
After His Masesty’s recent appropria- 


tion of Bulgarian territory we feel very | was used largely for floating companies. | 
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| might be replaced by india-rubber in! will feel compelled to make a charge of 
| the case of adults, and by ink-eraser in | 


the case of children. 


By the way, not so long ago, rubber 


one penny for such a ride. Otherwise, 
it is feared, mean persons would make 


[a habit of taking their rides that way. 


Pee 


While two boys were endeavouring 


strongly that their action was contrary; This application of it seems now to’ to burn outa wasps’ nest on a farm at 
have fallen into desuetude. 
| x Ok 


to a proper sense of esprit de corps. 


Tt has been decided by the Govern-| The Open-Air The: 


ment not to send a puni- ———— 
tive expedition against 
the Map Mutnan. We 
consider, however, that a 
pretty sharp letter ought 
to be addressed to him; 
otherwise he will think 
we don’t mind. 





One hundred-and-fifty 
German physicians 
arrived in Dublin last 
week, and visited Guin- | 
ness’s Brewery; also 
Trinity College Medical 
School and the College 
of Surgeons. 

Le Temps expresses | 
itself in favour of a 
Channel Tunnel divided} 
into two sections — one | 
for the railway, and one 
for motor traffic. Why) 
not a third, asks an Irish | 
correspondent, for air- 
craft ? » 2 


Nine years after being | 
posted from Buxton on 
August 25th, 1904, a 
post - card was received 
last week by Mrs. Mar- 
ston, of 51, Great Queen | 
Street. It is only fair to | 
point out that the Liberal | 
Postmaster-General has! 
succeeded here where his | 
Conservative predecessor 
failed. 


Mr. Goprrey Isaacs 
as pessimist! At the 
annual meeting of the ——— 
Marconi Company he prophesied that 
the day was not far distant when, even 
if we were aboard ship, our friends on 
land would be able to ring us up by 
means of wireless telephony. 





Both the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion and the Rubber Sharebrokers’ 
Association are offering 


**T SAY, CARRY THIS BAG TO THE STATION FOR ME, WILL 
**Ho, yUS, AND ’AVE THE UNION ON TER ME.”’ 
‘*WHAaT DO you MEAN?”’ 
| ‘“Wuy, 1F I TOUCHED THAT THERE BAG I'D ’AVE THE AMALGERMATED 
Soctety OF LOAFERS ON ME TRACK. THAT’s WoT.”’ 





handsome | you up and carry you along 
discovery of new uses for| of screen until the vehicle stops. 


utre Society has | 


Halstead, Suffolk, last week, an oat 
stack was accidentally fired and entirely 
consumed, damage being done to the 








IN 1930. 


applied to the London County Council | 


for permission to give plays in the 
parks. 


ending a drought. 


a 
A new life-guard which is now being 
tested on motor-omnibuses will, it is 
said, when it collides with you, pick 
on a kind 


If 


you?’ 


We know no surer means of 


amount of £150. It is 
said that nothing more 
ghoulish has ever been 
heard than the laughter 
of the wasps on ap- 
preciating what had 
happened. . . 





A fly (who was clear- 
ly not a militant, for 
it happened in New 
Zealand) has burnt a 
house down. The insect 
got itself alight by flying 
through a gas jet, and in 
its fall set the window- 
curtains ablaze—and 
hence the conflagration. 
‘ Burn that house!” may 
yet become the flies’ 
answer to“ Kill that flyt” 


Res. 
WAA 
SEQ AL 


WMA 


Y Motor prison-vans, it is 


announced, will be seen 
in the London streets in 
a few weeks’ time. It 
will be interesting to note 
whether this leads to an 
increase of custom. 


Dr. Woopwarp of the 
Geological Department 
of the British Museum 
has pronounced the skull 
recently discovered at 
Ealing to be that of a 
| woolly rhinoceros of the 
| Pleistocene age. This, 
we understand, is the 
sort that spinster ladies 
used to keep as pets at 
that time. . .. 


| a 
7 Dr. H. F. Baker is, 


we read, to address the British Asso- 


ciation on the importance of pure 
mathematics in the ordinary relations 
of life. Can it be that even our mathe- 
matics are becoming decadent? If so, 
it is good to know that steps are to be 
taken to keep them pure. 


Lord Howard DE WALDEN has gone 
to Shuna, in the Western Hebrides. 





prizes for the 
trust that, in making} the contrivance works well we see no 


rubber. We 
|}reason why it should not develop into 


His Lordship, The Glasgow News in- 
their awards, these Associations will 
| * Society's latest craze.” 


forms us, will spend his leisure there 
“in fishing for fish in the sea.” We 
have often wondered what people 
fished for. 


remember that it was Mr. Punch who 
first suggested that, if the price of} 
soap continued to rise, that commodity | 





We understand that the companies 
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PEACE WEEK. 


[Contemporaneously with the Carnival at the Hague in connection 
with the opening of the Palace of Peace, attention was drawn in the 
Press to arrangements for further internecine contests between the 
Liberal and Labour Parties at the next Election. During the same 
period there was a strike of the Building and Allied Trades in London 
which affected the Office of Works, the Atheneum Club, and other 
well-known institutions. ] 

WHILE jocund banners wave above 
CARNEGIE’S Palace, called of Peace, 
And all the embassies of Love 
Give their emotions full release; 
While She, the warrior peoples’ guest, 
Enters the gates, an honoured boarder, 
And on the Founder’s heaving chest 
They pin the Orange Nassau Order ;— 


While banquets mark with seemly mirth 
The dawning age of muted drums 
When war shall cease to blast the earth 
(Until the next occasion comes) ; 
While olives bulge from every beak 
And each, in Dutch, adores his neighbour— 
Is this, I ask, the proper week 
To fan the Liberal feud with Labour ? 


If nations born to martial lust 
Can so assemble at the Hague 
To talk in terms of mutual trust 
(Though possibly a little vague), 
Shall brethren fight? Shall Tory. prints 
Be suffered to indulge in glib blab, 
Dropping the most offensive hints 
Of ructions lewdly known as Lib-Lab? 


Alas! ’tis so! Affection cools, 

And, as the masses catch the chill, 
The Works Department downs its tools 
And Braucuamp gets a bitter pill; 
And, just to spite the Liberal few 
In that Conservative Museum,* 

The decorators, gone askew, 
Decline to wash The Atheneum. 


Ah! what avails yon Palace scheme 
(As good as Sydenham’s own, I guess) 
If kinsmen cannot form one team, 
Or coalitions coalesce? 
What is the use of Europe bound 
By one continuous cosmic tether 
If Lib and Lab, on common ground, 
Cannot lie down and coo together? 0.5. 
* The word is here used in its original and higher significance to 
mean a Temple of the Muses, not a repository of antiquities, 








THE RUSTIC INNKEEPER. 
(A Sttity Season SyMpPostum.) 

Sir,—I was touring through the Western Counties on 
my 180 h.-p. Méreédes when I reached the cheery little 
town of Blickhampton. I stopped at the leading hotel, 
“The Blue Boar,” and told the landlord that I proposed 
to dine there. Knowing that he would scarcely have a chef 
at so small an establishment I suggested the following 
simple menu—an omelette Russe, veal cutlets 4 la Main- 
tenon, half a brace of grouse, and any simple sweet his 
cook could supply. To my amazement he replied, “ You 
can have chops, or steaks, or bacon and eggs.” I told him 
of the delightful meals I had had served at a moment’s 








notice in Carcassonne and Nijni Novgorod, and his answer 
was (I give it verbatim), “ You may get them things in 
America, but we ain't asked for a dinner once in a month.” 
The more one tries to simplify the task of the country 
hotel-keeper the more pig-headed and obstinate he becomes. 
Yours truly, A CitizEN OF THE WoRLD. 


Sir,—I have been making a five days’ tour of your island, 
visiting all its points of historical interest, the aneestral 
home of the WasHinatTons, the residence of BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN'S great-aunt, and the gaols inhabited by the 
persecuted Pilgrim Fathers before they started to make the 
greatest country the world has ever known. At not one of 
your local inns have I ever found more than a single bath- 
room. At the Astor Hotel, New York, there is not a 
single bedroom without four bath-rooms, and the suites 
rented to multis always have ten. Even the cheap hotels 
would be ashamed if they had not two bath-rooms for 
every guest. And I have not even seen a tonsorial parlour 
at one of your country hotels. I asked for the tonsorial 
parlour at the Puck Hotel, Little Chidgley, to-day, and 
was told that there was none, but the boots would brush 


me down in the lobby. Don’t you ever wash or shave? | 


Can’t you get the hayseed out of your hair? 
Yours truly, Kenpricx J. Bines (of Pluto, Mass.). 


Sir,—Touring through the Midland Counties with that 
distinguished German savant, Dr. Offlicher (on a special 
investigation to discover traces of Teutonic civilization in 
rural British life), we came at 2 a.m. (in consequence of 
a motor breakdown) to The Reindeer, Chipping Tutbury, 
Rutland. I remembered a night visit I had paid with the 
same famous savant to an hotel in the Black Forest—the 
choice omelette which was instantly cooked; the fourteen 
varieties of sausage which, as if by art-magic, seemed to leap 
on tothe table. I thought it would be a joy to give him a 
pleasant little night-meal on this occasion. After I had 


knocked at the door of The Reindeer for ten minutes, a } 


head appeared at the bedroom window. “Good morning,” 
I said politely. ‘Can we have a hot supper for two imme- 
diately?” “Go to blazes!” came the uncouth reply, and 
the window was instantly shut. 
Dr. Offlicher is strongly of opinion that traces of debasing 
Celtic influences are to be found in Chipping Tutbury: 
Yours truly, ONE ASHAMED oF HIS Country's Inns. 





AERIAL ETIQUETTE. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—I am always anxious to do the gentle- 
manly thing, but, though my mater has got a book about 
Etiquette, it doesn’t say anything about flying, which is 
what I am worried about. I hope you won’t mind my 
asking your advice, because I know if 1 told my own people 
they would immediately knock the whole thing on the 
head. I have sixpence per week pocket-money, and, as I 
am dead keen on flying, I have saved up the two guineas 
which is the lowest price for flight at Hendon (no reduction 
for children). It has taken ages to do it, including tips, 
but I don’t grudge the money. The awkward part is I 
have just got the exact sum, and I wonder if you are 
supposed to give the driver sixpence for himself, like you 
do a taxi? That would mean waiting another week; but 
I want to do the proper thing, especially if it’s GraHameE- 
WHITE. Yours truly, 

JAMES HopGkinson GREEN (JuN.). 

P.S.—All the same I don’t see how it could make any 
difference to the sort of flight they gave you, because the 
aviator wouldn’t know what he was going to get till he’d 
landed you—would he? 
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THE LAND-CAMPAIGNER. 


(The CHaNncELLor is reported to have been camping out on a Welsh mountain. ] 
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Mr. Luoyp Georce. “I WONDER IF I OUGHT TO 
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[‘* Since the introduction of tarmac the surface of many roads resembles a cement tennis-court more than an ordinary highway.”’ 
Road Board's Report.] 
THE INGENIOUS Mr. FarNBorouGu-SMYTHE HAVING INVENTED THE RISING TENNIS-NET, HIS WIFE IS GIVING A SERIES OF MOST 
DELIGHTFUL RECEPTIONS AT THE 34TH MILESTONE, PortsmMouTH Roap. 








Following this incident Diana be-| already put the question eleven times. 

A LUCKY ESCAPE. /came very alert. When we encountered | Only two move tries were needed. 
Some people are not like others; I; she somehow or other kept me at bay,} The twelfth was a clever piece of 
am one of them. To most men the and, if necessary, took to flight. Butjacting. I rang up Diana on the tele- 
refusal of a proposal is, in sporting) she found in myself a foeman worthy | phone, disguised my voice, and then 
terms, a knock-out blow. A_ refusal} of her steel. | proposed like lightning. Then I sat 
by Diana is, I should think, the worst; “Hello!” I said, one morning. | down to consider my next move. The 


possible. And yet I merely smiled, and |“ Doing anything on Friday ?” | thirteenth proposal was to be successful ; 
with some appropriate, light, half-| No,” she replied, falling intothe trap. | it ought to be exceptionally good. 
humorous remark I turned the con-| “Like to get married?” I suggested,; For two days I thought very care- 
versation into other channels. |and was so pleased at having got past! fully, but no idea came to me. 

I almost think Diana was the more her guard that I hard!y noticed her; On the third day I received a letter 
affected of the twain. |mind had not chauged. ‘ addressed in Diana’s handwriting. I lost 


No. one would have guessed that the; “ Ah, well,” I thought. “Some cay:i.y breath. Had she anticipated my 
well-groomed, debonair man, chatting!I shall catch her when her mind is, tiiirtecath proposal and accepted? With 
so gaily with his beautiful companion, | wanting a change; then we shall see.” | trembling fingers I tore the envelope 
had just been refused by her. But he; Eloquent appeals were out of the|open, a a«inty sheet of notepaper fell 
had; and perhaps the incident defines; question; my proposals had to be out. Quickly I seized and read it. 
iny character more clearly than many | short and to the point. I flatter my-|Then I winced as in great pain. 
words. self that, at times, I was original. The| Blindly I groped for the telephone. 

That evening I sat up very late, culminating effort was a telegram (reply | Even her number was engaged. Lven- 
thinking. . Suddenly I reflected that! paid) as follows: “ What day would | tually I was put through. 

Diana was a woman, and it is the privi-| suit?” | «Diana,” I said, “you can’t marry 
lege of women—nay,evenaproofoftrue| The reply (paid) was very terse:|Denholme. Throw him over. I'm 
womanhood—to change their minds. | “ None at all.” | proposing for the thirteenth time: six 

Diana in time must change her mind.| I felt it could only be construed in| times more than Robert Bruce, and my 

[ met her two days later and im-|}one way. And then I liad a sudden} lucky number.” 
mediately started to change it. Diana, inspiration. “ Sorry,” said Diana, “ I never change 


is, however, very clever. | Some people are not like others, and, | my mind.” 
“If you’re going to propose,” she} as I told you, I am one of them. With; And then I realised that thirteen 
said, “don’t.” ime thirteen is a lucky number. My|was indeed my lucky number. I had 


{ did. After all, what are a few) thirteenth attempt would bring meluck.| had an escape. Diana was no true 
words wasted ? ' A brief calculation showed that I had| woman; she never changed her mind. 
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ASSURED REVOLUTION. | 


[In the fear that the Ulster cause has not 
been sufficiently advertised lately, the author 
bogs to offer this little sketch, at the opening 
of a new dramatic season, to any manager 
patriotic enough to take it.] 

The scene is laid in the private house 
of Mr. James MeSmith, a hard-headed 
Belfast linen manufacturer. Mr. and 
Mrs. McSmith are seated in the 
library, a commodious room, fur- 
nished on the north wall with a large 
photogravure of Sir Epwarp Car- 
son and Mr. Bonar Law shaking 
hands, on the east wall with one of 
Sir Epwarp Carson and Mr. F. E. 
Smrru shaking hands, and on the 
west wall with one of Sir Epwarp 





[SerPreMBER 3, 1913. 








Mrs. McSmith. Back? Why, where 
has he been ? 

McSmith (mysteriously). Ah, my love! 
We were keeping it as a little surprise 
for you. Still, you may as well be 
told now. (Importantly) As you know, 
dear, I am in the councils of the Pro- 
visional Government, and at the last 
meeting I exerted my influence to get 
oursonapost. He was sent for to-day; 
and I hope, I greatly hope— 

Enter John McSmith, the hard-headed 
son. 

John (proudly). It’s all right, father, 
I’ve got a job. They ’ve made me— 
You ’ll never guess. 

McSmith (eagerly). Inspector of the 
Brick-bats? Snapshotter tothe Marchers 





j business. We are in for a—h’r’em— 
| a—a—bloody Civil War next year, and 
}as a loyal subject of the King I need 
hardly say that I’m quite prepared to 
take part in it. 

Rankin. Of course. 
| McSmith. Tf, as we all expect, there 
is to be fighting, desperate fighting, I 

am prepared to sell my life dearly. 

Rankin. Quite so. 

MecSmith. But though I am prepared 
to shed the last drop of my blood, still 
more to shed the last drop of the blood 
of any troops sent against us, I should 
—er—naturally be very much upset if 
my property got damaged in any way. 

Rankin. I quite understand, Mr. 
McSmith. I may say that that feeling 


} 
} 
} 





Carson and Lord Cuartes Beres- | Past? Descriptive reporter of the Hand-|is extraordinarily prevalent in Ulster 


ForD shaking hands. The south wall 
has been removed for the convenience | 
of the audience, but actu- ——— 
ally it bears a large 
photogravure of Sir Ep- 
warp Carson and Lord | 
WILLouGHBY DE BROKE | 
shaking hands. On the 
mantelpiece is a snapshot 
of Mr. James McSmith 
himself signing the cove-| 
nant, 
Enter Norah MeSmith. 
Norah. Oh, father, there ’s 
another photograph just 
come from the enlarger’s. 
It’s of Sir Epwarp shaking 
hands with Mr. RowLanp 
Hunt. What are we going 
to do with it? 
MeSmith (much moved). 
A stirring picture, my dear. 








shakes ? 
John. No, no, better than that. I’m 








PASTIMES OF THE GREAT. 


SUFFRAGETTE PRIVATELY HARDENING HERSELF AGAINST GASTRONOMIC | feels the same. 





| just now. 
| McSmith. You see what I mean? 
— Death, particularly the 
| death of others, is, after all, 
a little thing —a loyal 
Ulsterman can face it 
cheerfully; but financial 
‘loss hits him very hard. 
... |I propose, therefore, to 
linsure this house and the 
|factory against damage by 
revolution, and I want you 
to see about it for me. 
| Rankin (moved more than 


admit). My dear Sir, your 
feelings do you infinite 
credit. And, let me assure 
| you, you are not alone in 
;your romantic and chival- 
|rous idealism. All Belfast 
The news, 


Hang it in the drawing- | TEMPTATION WITH AN EYE TO PROBABLE HUNGER-STRIKES IN THE NEAR | when it gets about, will be 


e-. | FUTURE. 
room, where our visitors—— | *CTU?* 


Mrs. McSmith ( placidly). Not in the| 
drawing-room, Norah. 

Norah. Well, really, it’s the only 
room left, mother. 

Mrs. MeSmith. You forget the bath- 
room, love. 

MeSmith (indignantly). The bath- 
room! Certainly not! 

Mrs. McSmith. Just over the taps, 
Norah. 

Norah. Right you are, mother. 

[She goes out, slamming the door 

behind her. 

MecSmith (jumping up from his seat). 
Good Heavens, what’s that ? 

Mrs. MeSmith. Only Norah, dear. 
I’m always telling her not to. 

McSmith (mopping his brow). I 
thought it was a pistol shot. I thought 
the revolution had begun. 

Mrs. McSmith (soothingly). There, 
there, James. You forget it doesn’t 
begin till next year. 

She goes on placidly with her knitting. 

MeSmith (testily). Why doesn’t John 





come? It’s quite time he was back. 








—(dramatically)—Warden of the Voice 
Lozenges! 

MecSmith (overcome with emotion). 
My boy! 

Mrs. McSmith. Well, so long as you 
don’t get your feet wet 

John. And that reminds me. I saw 
Rankin and said you wanted to speak 
to him. He’ll be up here at any 
moment. 

MeSmith. Ah, good! I’ye important 
business to discuss with him. My 
dear, would you mind-—— 

John. Come into the garden, mother. 

{[Mrs. McSmith and John go out. 

Enter Rankin, a hard - headed 
solicitor. 

McSmith. Good morning, Rankin. 
Sit down, won’t you? You've heard 
about my boy, I suppose. (Carelessly) 
Warden of the Voice Lozenges. It’s a 
fine post for so young a man. 

Rankin. He’ll be pretty hard worked, 
I expect. 

McSmith. I suppose so. Well now, 
Rankin, I want to talk to you about 





—a trumpet call to England. 
McSmith (stmply). Say no more, 

Rankin. I am only doing my duty. 
[He turns to the north wall and salutes 


shaking hands. 
CurTAIN. 


Act IT. 


A year later. The scene is the same. 
McSmith is discovered in the 
library. [Enter John. 

McSmith. Well, John: had another 
busy day ? 

John (bitterly). Busy? I’ve lost my 
job. 

McSmith. Why, how's that? Every 
day I read of the long speeches which 
our noble leader delivers to the army. 
As Warden of the Voice Lozenges— 

John. That’s just it. Bar a little 
rioting and revolver-shooting among 
our own men there’s been nothing 
doing for three months except har- 
angues to the troops. The result is that 
| the supply of lozenges has completely 











\a solicitor would care to | 


the large photogravure of Sir Ep- | 
WARD Carson and Mr. Bonar Law | 
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Indignant Bather. ‘Go awax! I Opsectr 10 BEING PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE WATER!" 
Photographer. ‘‘But I’M TAKING THESE FOR THE WEEKLY PAPERS; BESIDES, I pon'’r tHINK I zooK ror.” 
Indignant Bather. ‘‘Wuy Not? Wat IMPpERTINENCE!" 





given out. And now that the so-called | [Re-enter John. | The Perils of Cricket. 
British Government has gone and put, John (with emotion). A revolver shot; In a cricket match between Montreal 
a tax on ‘em I don’t see how we're through the drawing-room window. | and the Australians, Mayne (according 


going to get any more. j Hit mother in the shoulder. They've} to The Montreal Daily Star) was dis- 
McSmith. Why not, John ? ‘sent for the doctor. It’s bad, but I} missed by “a bull that kept low.” 


John. Father, don’t be absurd. The, don’t think dangerous. 
tax money would go to the Nationalist: McSmith (bravely). Jolin, we must 


| ——____ — -— 
i 


. -. o . .,| ‘'The Real Estate Trust Company is the 
Parliament, of course. _ {bear this like heroes. It is our first) agent for this property, a 9-room a, Ml of 
MecSmith. Ah, yes, I was forgetting : sacrifice for the cause. | the living room type, having two baths in a 
that. | John (much moved). It came through | desirable neighborhood." 
John, And the result is, as I say, that the window, just where mother—— _| Within a shilling taxi drive, we hope. 





I've lost my job. (Gloomily) 1 don’t’ McSmith (patting him on __ the} 
know what our leaders will do. The’ shoulder). Bear up, my dear boy. Itis)| yy. Rap Connor as reprinted in 
army can’t fight because there's noone; not so bad as you think, (Trium-| The Manitoba Sk Metts 

to fight against, and the generals will; phant/y) The window is insured ! 


: . se ‘*T, who have never set foot outside my 
have to go on making speeches. With Curtain. A.A. M. paper, ee oe 











é . | native mh as 
nothing to do it on—— Tier eunk tot all for him by ‘ 
[A shot is heard. | Painful Reflection on the First 1ey must be too small for him by now, 
MeSmith. Good heavens, what’s' Commissioner of Works. 
that ? | The Globe, after discussing details of} “ te ap last =e no ahem or — 
J > — Sao ‘ " ee ae . 2 tT oe }so much as a set from him. Indeed the sets 
John (calmly). Revolver. Some of the strike at the Office of Works, goes | he has dropped during the last year could 


our men playing the fool. By Jove,' seiner 
ying ) »,on to say, 


. si Up to the present there | almost be counted on the fingers of two 
it sounded near. 


: I wonder if it came jas been no serious interference with | hands—five to Brookes in Australia, five to 
this way. any service of public utility.” Lord McLoughlin at Wimbledon, two to Wilding 
[Enter Servant hastily. | eee » will gllens rnin, at Manchester, two each to F. G. Lowe and 
Servant. Fire. fire! Tt - — Bravcuamp will please note. Beamish in the Australasian championship at 
ervant. Fire, ire! 16 MISULESS | | Hastings, New Zealand, one to Graham at 





has been shot. (She faints.) | From a Charing Cross bookseller’s | Dublin, one to Doust at Newcastle, and one to 
McSmith (weakly). John, go and. window ---- | A. H. Lowe at Scarborough.” 

see. (Exit John). Dear, dear! (He looks! “Lance Type Crerro | Manchester Guardian. 

round the walls dully, slowly gathering ' iw Larix.” If the writer is also a golfer he should 


fresh courage from the photographs of! Cicnro was always at his best in this| try the overlapping grip. He has a 
Str Epwarp Canrsoy.) | language. | grand pair of hands for it. 
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A MUSICAL-OLYMPIC APPEAL. | 


Tue recurrence in the year 1914 of 
the great International Pan-Orph‘c 
Competitive Festival to be held at 
Vienna brings home to all patriotic 
British musicians the peremptory need 
of securing adequate representation of | 
their country at this great tournament 
of song and sound. The situation is 
best understood by the following state- 
ment of the results of the last com- 
petition at San Marino in 1910:— 


Highest note (solo) . America. 
Highest note (chorus) . Finland. 


Loudest note (solo). . . . . Patagonia. | 
Loudest note (chorus) .. . Corea. 
Deepest note (solo). . . . . Russia. 
Deepest note (chorus) . . . Russia. 


Longest sustained note. . . Germany. 
Three-legged singing-race . Turkey. 


Most powerful steam organ Belgium. 
Largest larynx ....... Tibet. 
Longest hair (pianists). Hungary. 


Largest butterfly tie . Venezuela. 
Best advertised ee 
donna... .. . America. 
Heaviest Br iinnhilde. Germany. 
Most realistic Carmen . Roumania. 


Highest paid tenor... . . Italy. 
Longest round of applause Croatia. 


Best organised claque Argentine. 
Largest wardrobe (ladies) . Russia. 
Most epileptic conductor. . Morocco. 
Greatest number of presents 

from Crowned Heads . . Italy. 
Greatest number of floral 

tributes ..... . . Australia. 


ost eulogistic criticiam . . America. 


M 
Most savage ditto. .... . Servia. 





It is, as the Marquis of Mull ob- 
serves in his impassioned appeal to the 
public in last Saturday’s Daily Terror, 
one long tale of British disgrace and 
decrepitude. That we are a musical 
nation cannot be denied. Our ballad 
concerts, our street organs, our devo- 
tion to the banjo, the concertina and 
the penny whistle proclaim it on every 
side. We have pledged ourselves to 
compete at Vienna, and yet with only 
a brief year in which to prepare our- 
selves nothing has been done to select 
or train representatives. To expose 
ourselves to a repetition of the defeat 
which we underwent in 1910 is not 
only humiliating but dangerous. It 
advertises our weakness and lends 
impetus to the Chauvinistic policy of | 
the other Powers. In short, by neglect- | 
ing to organise victory we disregard a|* 
most effective insurance against in- 
vasion, 
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— 
The Marquis accordingly appeals to | 
the nation to raise a sum of £500,000! 


to enable the Executive Committee to | 
carry out their scheme for the selection | 





| ended ? 


land preparation of British representa- 


tives. The amount, he admits, is con- 
siderable, but it will be a magnificent 
investment and will be repaid a hundred- 
fold in national prestige and security. 
The scheme involves the appointment 
of 1,000 “talent-searchers”’ to scour 
every corner of Great Britain, Ireland, 


| the Isle of Man and the Scilly Isles. 


Suitable competitors, when thus se- 
| cured, will be sent to specially equipped 
training colleges, where their preparation 
will be systematically carried on under 
the supervision of the best experts. 
Thus, for example, candidates for the 
heavy-weight Wagnerian prima donna 
prize will be segregated in Dietetic 
Sanatoria, where they will be subjected 
to a process of intensive nutrition by 
which a stone weight can be put on in 
a fortnight. oe 

Another of these colleges will be 
exclusively devoted to the cultivation 
of luxuriant chevelures by a process of 
constant immersion in hot baths of 
petroleum. Another and a very costly 
department of the process of prepara- 
tion is the equipment of poor singers 
with costumes, jewels, pet dogs and all 
the other indispensable paraphernalia 
of prima donnahood. A special school 
of journalism, again, will have to be 
maintained for the instruction of com- 
petitors for the Musical Criticism prizes 
in the whole vocabulary of eulogy and 
obloquy. There will also have to be 
High Note, Low Note, Deep Note and 
Long Note Gymnasia. There must be 
an Academy for the promotion of 
Apileptic Conductors. And, as the 
Marquis of Mull eloquently remarks, 
all this will cost money. 


The Marquis of Mull concludes his 
stirring appeal with a request that all 
subscriptions may be sent to him at 
the Fitz Hotel. The list has been 
headed by £5,000 from the proprietors 
of The Hairdressers’ Gazette, £2,000 
from the Marquis himself, £1,000 from 
the Duke of Swankerville, £500 from 
Messrs. Hufenvogel and Fleischheimer, 
the great petroleum refiners, and 1/- 
from “A Lifelong Lover of Music.” 





From “Naval Appointments” in 
Portsmouth Evening News :— 
‘* Lieutenants. — St. A. B. Wake to the 


| Thunderer, as First Lord.’’ 


And so poor Winston’s brief reign is 





‘* Some amusement was afforded by a typical 


Frenchman with well-waxed moustache who 


. cried again and again, in true French 
sty le: ‘ Encore, encore, madame!’ ’’ 
Yorkshire Evening News. 
One can always tell a Frenchman. 


BEST MILD BIRD’S EAR; 


oR, WHAT WAS OVERHEARD BY THE 

LittLE GENTLEWOMANLY BirpD Ar- 

TACHED TO SOME OF OUR CONTEM- 

PORARIES. 

At SrraATHMOORSIDE.—That one or 
two grouse got away even when his 
lordship was shooting. 

At Hurst Parx.—That not even the 
pretty musical comedy actress could 
find a winner in every race. 

Av Sr. Prerer’s, Eaton Square. 
That the bride was very charming. 

At Yatrrenpon.—That the Laureate 
may or may not be preparing a wedding 
ode. 

In Parits.—That the little Comtesse’s 
blind chauffeur has at last been dis- 
charged. 

In’ THE SAME.—That the street named 
after the late Kine Epwarp is pro- 
gressing. 

Av Fort WititAmM.—That “’tis 
better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all.” 

In Sr. JAmes’s Park.—That the 
workmen are doing overtime on Buck- 








ingham Palace and that the scene is | 


one of great activity. 

In LonDON GENERALLY.—That the 
paviors are taking advantage of Lon- 
don’s emptiness. 

Ar AupersHot.—That he was the 


youngest subaltern who ever failed to } 


grow a moustache. 


At Maraatr.—That a certain young 


lady who lost a spade on the sands the 
other day is in danger of not getting it 
back. 


In THE STRAITS OF Dover.—That } 


the fish are talking of little else but the 
Channel tunnel and what it will cost 
them. 

In Beruiwy.—That questions of 
foreign policy are not unlikely to be 
requiring attention before long. 

In VEnice.—That the bathers at the 
Lido include more than one member of 
the Italian nobility. 

At Bincuester.—That the Earl and 
Countess received many congratula- 
tions on the occasion of their golden 
wedding. 

In Roya Circtes.—That the past 
season has been a strenuous one and a 
little rest is not being resented. 

Ar Homspure.—That certain visitors 
this year are more than usually in need 
of cures. 

At tHE Same.—That “he may have 
looked at her, but that was all.” 

In PARLIAMENT SQuarE.—That the 
Houses of Parliament are quieter than 
they have been for months. 











‘*Many of the low-lying parts of the river 
are already under water.’’—Times of India. 
This is also true of the Cam. 
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Batsman (indignant at being given out on a confident appeal for a catch by the wicket-keeper, Brow:). ‘‘ Wuat ON EARTH MADE YOU 


GIVE ME ouT?”’ 


Honest and Painstaking Umpire. ‘‘ Writ, SiR, IT WERE LIKE THIS: MusTER Brown ’E THOUGHT ’TWAS HOUT, AND I KNAWED 
AS ’OW ’E KNAWED MORE’N I KNAWED, 80 I Says, ‘ HOUT.’”’ 








“A SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION.” 


Dear Sir,—Before making a few 
remarks upon your interesting series 
entitled, ‘‘ Pages from the Diary of a 
Fly,” I should like to explain my 
motives in writing to you at all. They 
are twofold. In the first place, as a 
naturalist of, I hope, some distinction, 
I want to discuss the matter scienti- 
fically. And, as the victim of certain 
misguided people who, under the im- 
pression that [ was a confirmed dip- 
teramaniac, caused me, some years ago, 
to be placed in a home for the mentally 
unsound, I wish to prove my complete 
and unquestionable sanity by a course 
of didactic reasoning the infallibility 
of which you will be bound to recognise. 

Assuming, as I do, that your alleged 
contributor hails from the Calyplerate 
Muscide family, we are reduced to a 
choice of two species, viz., the Blow-fly 
or “‘ Bluebottle,” and the Musca domes- 
tica or common “house- fly.” My 
knowledge of the whole order Diptera, 
to say nothing of certain details in the 
narrative under discussion, leads me to 
Suppose that the writer belongs to the 
latter of the two sub-families. Very 
well. I now come to my contention, 





which is this: that no Musca domestica 
yet born can assimilate coherent and 
veracious ideas such as are put forward 
in this Diary; and, further, that, were 
any fly possessed of this capacity, he 
would find the difficulty of transferring 
those ideas to paper, if not utterly 
insurmountable, at least far greater 
than you evidently suppose. 

One moment, Sir! “Tush,” I hear 
you say, “there it is in black and white. 
We have the fly’s word for it. And, 
moreover, how can any naturalist, 
however eminent, make such a compre- 
hensive negation concerning the think- 
ing capacity of an insect ?” 

Every word that I have written, Sir, 
I can thoroughly substantiate. Let me 
give a brief outline of my own humble 
researches. Though in the main of 
antivivisectionist principles, 1 have 
made various experiments upon the 
brain of the Musca domestica, in every 
case unsuccessfully. Being forced to 
the reluctant conclusion that nothing 
new was to be gleaned from within, I 
set to work on the induetive plan. 
Having obtained a healthy specimen, 
one entirely free from empusa and not 
long emerged from the pupa state, I 
began a series of instruction classes 





with the view of broadening out my 
pupil’s imitative ability. In one in- 
stance only did I achieve any real 
measure of success. Occasionally, 
after clapping my hands and chuckling 
for some minutes, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing him simulate the emotion of 
glee by rubbing his front legs together. 
But that was all. Often, in trying to 
make him rear on his hind legs, I not 
only became stiff from my own exertions, 
but experienced considerable hoarseness 
from incessant reiteration of the word 
“up.” His intellect, if any, seemed 
quite impenetrable. For hours I was 
in the habit of reading to him select 
passages from Baedeker, Horace and 
Bradshaw without response. Only a 
week ago I subjected my theory to an 
exhaustive test. Having obtained 
another excellent specimen, I regaled 
him with the first reminiscences of 
your small contributor. If you will 
believe me, Sir, his eyes showed no 
flicker of interest. But not content with 
this as a convincing proof of defective 
receptivity, I established what was 
almost a foregone conclusion—that he 
was entirely unable to produce decipher- 
able hieroglyphics. I went to the trouble 
and expense of having a diminutive 
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Bee. ‘‘Wux? Do you Miss HIM AWFULLY?" 


Jack (whose twin has been isolated owing to measles). ‘‘ WHex's TEDDY COMING BACK 


TO SLEEP, Ber?’’ 


Jack (promptly). ‘RATHER! ONLY THIS MORNING I TURNED OVER TO BIFF HIM IN THE EYE AND HE WASN’S THERE!” 











| silver pen made for him, one-eighth of {of the Diptera family, is some spurious 


It was relatively easy | production of the genus Homo. 


an inch long. 
Yours in sympathy, 


to procure the pen: but to make him 
hold it. was a very different matter. 
First I placed it between the adhesive | 
pads of his front feet whilst he was| your current issue, I have just noticed 
rubbing them together. The only result | the words “ By ourCharivariety Artiste.” 
| was that he immediately desisted from | This, of course, proves that you your- 
his occupation, and the instrument fell | self were not the victim of an imposture, 
with a tiny clatter on to the sheet of! and stultifies the main purpose of this 





I tried the lobes of his proboscis, but | you for the sake of its scientific interest. 
these seemed sadly lacking in tenacity. | 
Not to be beaten too easily, however, | 
I dispensed with the manufactured | 
article and dipped the lobes themselves | nats dp cone ona ver eile nagar 2 eg 
Zz : ° {ment have issued a circular in which it is 
| in a bottle of ink. This turned out to stated that the custom of rocking babies in 
be an unfortunate move, for, instead | cradles is a wrong one and should be 
of making any attempt to transfer his | abolished. 

thoughts to paper, he contented himself} | Unrest continues to prevail in in- 
with sucking up the fluid with evident’ fluential infant circles owing to the 
relish, thereby inflicting upon himself | threat of the elders to withdraw cradles, 
' an attack of what I took to be acute! and a force of 4,000 fathers had to be 
indigestion. At any rate the malady!called out during the small hours to 
has incapacitated him fromexperimental} quell threatened insurrections. The 
work for several days. Although intend | men were not able to return to bed 
going into the matter more thoroughly! before daybreak. It is clear that the 
when my patient has recovered, I think | paternal authorities are uneasy and 
I have said enough to convince you’! dread an outburst at any moment. 
that this so-called Diary, far from being} At a meeting of infants held in Little 
the work of ‘any enlightened member! Britain, E.C., last evening Master 





ROCKS AHEAD. 
(The City of London Public Health Depart- 


Octavius GruBBE (ex) F.R.S.! 
P.S.—During a further perusal of; 








Bunting protested against their being 
deprived of a privilege whieh had been 
theirs as babies since the days when 
their poets had first sung. They would 
remember that imperishable line— 

** When the wind blows the cradle will rock."’ 
He was a Pro-cradler, as he had always 
been. Perhaps he was not so young as 
he once was, but, if they would allow 


;an old infant, with eighteen months’ 


| foolseap I had provided for him. Next | letter, which I nevertheless forward to ‘experience of the ways of the world, to 


advise them, they would solemnly 
register a determination never to go 
to bye-bye without a good rocking. 

The Procession of Babies made its 
way through the principal streets last 
evening. Banners were carried bearing 
such inscriptions as— 

“THE HAND THAT DOESN'T Rock THE 
CraDLE DOESN'T RULE THE Worvp. 
You CAN’? HAVE It Boru Ways.” 
* Rock Us IN THE CRADLE OF 
THE Deer IF YOU LIKE, BUT 
Rock Us.” 

TLater.—At a meeting of Parents 
called specially last evening it was 
agreed to urge the Public Health 
Department to withdraw their circular. 
It is confidently expected that tho 
babies will come in without delay. 
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THE “NATIONAL DISASTER” OF 1912 


Joun Buus (prostrate with shame). “MY PLACE IN THE COUNCILS OF EUROPE MAY BE 
HIGHER THAN EVER, BUT WHAT’S THE USE OF THAT WHEN THE OLYMPIC PALM 




















THE KNEELING HIGH Tictstenne IS BORNE BY ANOTHER?” 
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Flute (to Harp). ‘‘THerE you ARE—SCHUBERT’S BROUGHT IN FIVEPENCE—TUPPENCE WORSE. THAN ‘THE Rosary.’ Let’s 


"AVE ANOTHER GO aT ‘ ]TCHY-KOO;’ IT’S ALWAYS WORTH ONE-AND-A-TANNER.”’ 











‘jiceeell , patient whom I told to knock off meat 
UN “MEDECIN MALGRE LUI.” comet out to be a vegetarian. If the 
“TaLkinG of doctors,” said Roley-|Lascar whom I treated had not had 
stone, “their job isn’t as easy as it|the sense to jump overboard, I might 
looks. I know—I was once a doctor|have been in trouble over his death 
myself—ship’s doctor—for two whole | certificate. As it was, the man was so 
days. I was coming back from a.| obviously drowned that a certificate 
country in South America where/seemed hardly necessary. I have 
you must be either a ‘doctor’ or a|always had a feeling that I shouid like 
‘colonel.’ I nominated myself ‘ doctor.’ | to know what the stuff really was that 
‘Doctor’ allows a greater margin of|I gave him. That it did nothing to 
prevarication than ‘colonel.’ There are | soothe his last hours I am certain, but 
several kinds of doctors and you don’t| whether it was actually fatal in itseli 
have to elect which kind you will be. |I shall never know. These uncer- 
“T didn’t ask the agents to book my | tainties are very harassing. 
passage with this prefix to my name,| “I was somewhat nonplussed when 
nor did I ask my misguided friend to|they brought a girl to me who had a 
introduce me to the ship’s officers as| finger sticking out at the back of her 
‘Doctor.’ Anyhow, I couldn’t have} hand at a most absurd angle. She 
foreseen that the resident medico would | seemed surprised when I asked her 
take sick leave in his bunk and that I} how long it had been like that. It 
should be appointed to his duties. I| appeared that she had, a few minutes 
might have made a full disclosure to | before, unintentionally sat down on the 
the Captain and so escaped from an/deck and had found her finger that 
equivocal position, but more eminent| way when she got up. Under these 
men than | have fallen into a similar | circumstances it seemed to be up to me 
error. }to do something about it. By a dis- 
“On the whole I managed fairly| pensation of Providence, as I was 


well. It was unfortunate that the! pulling it about preparatory to what 1 








believe they call ‘setting’ it, the thing 
suddenly resumed the normal. It was 
lucky that I had not actually diagnosed 
a compound fracture, as I had intended. 
The girl seemed quite relieved and 
grateful when she saw all the fingers 
on her hand in a row again. It was 
rather a nice hand, and it was some 
time before I felt that it was safe to let 
it go. 

“T still stick to my opinion that 
that steerage passenger was merely 
suffering from sea-sickness. I know 
enough about doctoring to be sure that 
appendicitis is only found in first or 
second-class passengers who can afford 
to pay biggish fees for operations. I 
am glad that I refused to operate or to 
assist the ship’s surgeon in doing so, 
when he got well. As it turned out, 
the woman was still alive when they 
carried her ashore. 

“ However, I freely admit that it 
would have saved my colleague trouble 
in the end if I had found all the pieces 
of china which were imbedded in 
another patient’s head before I applied 
bandages. But then even steerage 
passengers ought to know better than 
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| said that he had lumbago ever found | where I had studied medicine. 
| out with what he had been rubbed. He/| certainly careless of me to tell him 
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Short-sighted Territorial (oblivious of the rule that badges of rank are worn on the sleeve 
in Field Service). ‘‘ Excuse ME, BUT I WANT TO SEK IF I'VE GOT TO SALUTE you." 








to try to settle their differences with} began to take an interest in me. He 
the aid of water jugs. bored me considerably. I could not 

“I do not believe that the man who} see that it was any business of his 
It was 


was much better the next day. There! at different times on the same day that 
must be some unsuspected curative} I was a ‘ London’ man and a ‘ Guy's’ 
property in brown boot polish. In/man. I do not profess that my expla- 
spite of this, I have a feeling that the| mation was very convincing. I said 
surgery is not the proper place in/that I thought it was elementary know- 
which to keep a thing of that kind. | ledge that ‘Guy's was in London. 
lf I had administered a dose to the} ‘Finally he had the bad taste to 
child with whooping cough, the result | expose a nasty motley-looking arm in| 
might have been most serious. the smoking saloon and toask me what | 
“I did quite well with the fever|I thought of it. To get rid of him, I} 
patients when I discovered which of the | said that it looked to me as much like | 








white compounds really was quinine. | incipient beri-beri asanything. It did, | 
“If I had suspected that the lady} though I never met beri-beri. This 


with the sore throat would remember | had the effect of clearing the smoking | 
the phrase and brag about it all over | saloon. It also seems to have given | 
the*ship for the rest of the voyage, I| rise to a general feeling throughout the | 
should not have told her that she was | ship that he was an uncompanionable | 
suffering from ‘ periostitis of the cardon | person. It was only when the Captain 
shaft.’- It was when the old gentle-| wanted to know more about it that I| 
man who came on board at Lisbon} discovered that he was a well-known | 


heard about this complaint that he'London surgeon recovering from an| 


attack of blood-poisoning. 


I tried to | 


' 
| 
| 


make out that I really knew all about | 
it and that I was only pulling his leg, | 
but the ‘dressing’ had, so to speak, | 


come off me. My popularity began to 
wane from that time, and a faint- 
hearted attempt to get up a testimonial 
for me met with a cold and unsympa- 
thetic reception.” 








CABINET GOLF. 

{**In a speech at Criccieth Golf Club Mr. 
Lloyd George told how he had holed out in 
one. 

It happened (he said) in the South of 
France. He played a mashie shot off the tee 
in a short hole over some olive branches and 
could not find the ball, which, he might say, 
was not an unusual experience for him. 

Later he and others hunted for it to the left 
and to the right, and wero still hunting when 
a young Frenchman with a sudden stroke of 
inspiration suggested that it might have rolled 
into the hole, and behold it was there.”’ 

Evening News.] 

Anxious to ascertain whether any 
other Cabinet Ministers have equalled 
the CHANCELLOR’s feat Mr. Punch wrote 
to them all. He has however only re- 
ceived tlre following replies :— 

No, I cannot say I have ever holed 
out in one. I may add that I make it 
a rule not to take my “ olive branches” 
with me on to the links; they put me 
off my game.—WinsTon CHURCHILL, 


I once took thirty-four to the ninth 
hole at Archerfield, which I think is the 
record. The score was accounted for 
by the fact that a party of Suffragettes 
kept kicking my ball away from the 
hole every time I putted. They cer- 
tainly held out nothing in the nature 
of “olive branches.”—H. H. Asquirn. 





UPON A TIME. 
ANOMALY. 

Once upon a time there lived and 
flourished in a small city a worthy man. 
He was devoted to his native place ; he 
loved its streets and stones, its strange 
odours, its smoke, its high rates, its 
indifferent water supply, its clubs and 
cafés and everything about it. Nothing 
could induce him to leave it even for 
the briefest period. In vain did the 
railway companies spread their Holiday 
Arrangements before his eyes; he re- 
turned with the more satisfaction to his 
favourite seat overlooking the central 
square. 

And then one day the King of that 
country, who was full of capricious 
impulses, issued a decree that no 
one in this little city should ever 
leave it again, under pain of fearful 
penalties. 

And immediately our friend began 
to be consumed with a longing for 
travel. 


ONCE 
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Wife. ‘* REALLY, THE INGRATITUDE OF SOME PEOPLE! 


BE WITH THE CHILDREN, COMPLAINING THAT 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY THAT 
TELLS. 
“Every PicrURE TELLS A Story.” 

Last year Charles Edward Lartington 
spent his holidays with a friend on the 
Norfolk Broads. 

By profession he was a bank clerk— 
teller, in fact, at the Plumboro’ branch 
of the Northern and Southern Bank— 
and, being in receipt of about one-half 
of the salary with which Plumboro’ 
commonly credited him (for the directors 
expected their officials to keep their 
appearances up and their expenses 
down), he had that year, as on many 
preceding years, been unable “for 
family reasons” to take the Swiss tour 
sketched out for him by Mrs. Twemlow, 
as also the Norwegian cruise suggested 
by Mr. Aislabie. 

By nature he was very much like 
most of the other hirers of boats at 
Wroxham, a good sort of a fellow in 
his way, neither brilliant nor dull, a 
little weak, a little dissatisfied; in 
short, just one of the crowd which the 
camera of publicity, directed at the 
egregious, gets so hopelessly out of 
focus, but which forms the background, 


| and, in the opinion of each individual 
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HERE ’S YOUR NIECE MINNIE, 
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WHOM I ASKED OUT OF PURE KINDNESS TO 


SHE IS ALWAYS TIRED; AS IF OUR DARLINGS WEREN’T ENTERTAINING HER ALL DAY LONG.”’ 





member of it, the backbone of the 
country. 

So Lartington and his friend set out 
each morning for their leisurely life on 
those slow-moving waters with pro- 
visions, camera and pipes. It was not 
a yacht they had hired, but a skiff; for 
Lartington enjoyed the sculling. His 
friend, being a photographer of no 
mean order, lay back in the stern of 
the boat and kept an eye open for 
subjects. This attitude of non-inter- 
ference with another’s pleasure is often 
observable on rivers. 

One hot day they lunched off pork- 
pies and bottled beer and, in the after- 
noon, Lartington, having landed his 
friend for the purpose of stalking wild- 
fowl with the camera, pulled up-stream 
alone. It was with a certain exultation 
at his sense of mastery that he rowed. 
Here, in the boat, he was director and 
worker in one ideal combination. What 
his mind directed his body effected, and 
for his every stroke there was some- 
thing definite to show. How different 
from the Plumboro’ bank! There they 
wanted only the workers, the steady, 
reliable, trustworthy men—men who 
were painstaking, men who could follow 


out instructions automatically, indefi-' 








nitely, interminably; but talent! 
That started him off on a new train of 
thought, of thick-headed duffers who 
had been at school with him and had 
long since passed him in the race for 
wealth. That was the bitterest part of 
all and made him feel almost anarchical. 

And then a new thought struck him, 
and he began to think harder and 
deeper, so that his friend had to shout 
to attract his notice. 

“Cheer up, old man,” he suid, as 
Lartington drew into the bank. “ What 
are you thinking so deeply about? 
Stay there and I'll take you before the 
sun goes down.” 

Now, had Charles Edward Lartington 
possessed the gift of prescience, or had 
had ten minutes more to complete his 
train of thought, it is probable that he 
would have refused; but, being just a 
little vain and just a little vacillating, 
he did as he was told. 

“That’s it,” said his friend; ‘ better 
take your hat off, though. Now look 
this way.” 





The photograph turned out to be one 
of those lucky snapshots which the 
professional photographer can seldom 
hope to take. Lartington was not trying 
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‘ 


repertory actor, nor a jolly ‘fellow, nor 
« bookish prig. He looked just like the 
tnan everybody in Plumboro’ knew, yet 


or-gold?” air entirely gone. It showed 
him, as someone said, “away from the 
counter ”’; a little preoccupied perhaps, 
and disguised by his boating flannels, 
but still Lartington. 


bottles 
with “A. Smith, Confectioner. 
Pies a Speciality,” printed upon it, 
were plainly visible. 


“and a paper-bag, 


[iverybody seemed pleased with the) 


photograph, particularly its author, 


who printed several copies. 


Eventually it got into the papers. 
In fact, it was there that I saw it; and 


| it was the newspaper photograph and 
| the explanatory note beneath it that 


| years’ penal servitude 








first made me aware of Lurtington’s 
existence. 

Poor fellow! They caught him at 
Liverpool trying to pass as an emigrant 
with most of the gold tightly wedged 
in his trunk. It was a third-class 
steward, an assiduous reader of The 
Daily Snapshot, who saw through his 
disguise and told the police. He was 
suitably rewarded. His Lordship, 
having sentenced Lartington to five 
for embezzle- 
ment he said, but really for being photo- 
graphed—commended the steward's 
smartness in court, and the bank pre- 
sented him with £10 (which made him 


miss four successive boats). A not’! 
wholly disinterested photograph, which | 


showed him clutching his favourite 
paper (with its title very conspicuous), 


gladdened the homes of several hundred 
none | 


thousands of Snapshot readers ; 
more so, perhaps, than that of Charles 
Higson, the Stockton-on-Tees agent of 
a hire-purchase firm, who had been 
looking for this same steward (under 
another name) for the last two years 
in connection with several unpaid in- 
stalments on a vanished piano. 








‘Fashions and Fancies.”’ 
Under the above heading, The Globe, 


speaking of the new skirt, says, “ Made | 


in the most fragile and transparent of 
materials, it is worn over tights worn 
close-fitting.” 
tights is new to us. We 
ours quite loose. 


always wear 


‘RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 
2,000,000 Passencers Lost. 
SIGNIFICANT DeECREASE.”’ 

Glasgow Evening Times. 
We are very glad to hear of this de- 
crease.- The figures were much too high 
last year. 


to look like a bank manager, nor a 


His friend evi- | 
dently possessed a good lens, for the | 
| empty beer 


Pork | i 


This idea of close-fitting | 





word for the 
enquired the pessimist 


“Do they take your 
THE GAMBLER. weather?” : 
No, if has nothing to do with Mar-| scornfully. 
conis. You will be thankful for that. We all felt that no 
The hotel was full of grumbling guests. | company could be so foolish. 
The smell of wet umbrellas penetrated| “No, it is decided by the meteoro- 
ito the remotest bedroom. The pro-| logical reports in the papers.” 
' prietor, who had assured us that never} One by one we left the smoke-room. 
in the records of his establishment had |} The presence of that degraded being 
rain continued for two consecutive days, | who gambled in sacred. things like 
had gone into dishonoured retirement.| holidays was as repulsive to us as 
| People tapped the barometer and read | that of a Stock Exchange gambler must 
in yesterday's papers the approach of | be to Dr. Crirrorp. We stood in the 
disturbances from the Bay of Biscay,|hotel porch watching the golden rain 
| Iceland, the Balkan Peninsula, and the | (Daily Mail copyright) pouring money 
Women's Social and Political Union. | into the pockets of a miscreant. 
'The golfers had talked themselves “One comfort,” said the optimist, 
|hoarse about the defects of the links. | «these insurance companies generally 
| The fishermen, who only two days | do you. ‘ 
before unserupulousfellows- —hadbeen| We felt that the dishonesty of insur- 
‘longing for a steady rain, were now ance companies was a thing to be 
grumbling that it would take a week to | | thankful for. 
get rid of the flood-water. It was at dinner-time next day that 
| The optimist was arguing in the) the London papers arrived. The opti- 
| smoke-room that because the oak had mist opened his paper and gave a cry 
come out before the ash, or the ash! ' of delight. 
before the oak—he wasn't quite sure | « Another anti-cyclone 
which—abnormally fine weather was | pessimist. 
about to set in. But every one knew} “Listen,” said the optimist. “Tlere’s 
that the optimist was wearing a pair of | the weather report for Saturday and 
the head - waiter’s trousers, having | Sunday: ‘ Caergwyle-on-Sea, Saturday. 
drenched all his own garments. The; Showery. Rainfall -042. Sunday: 
pessimist argued that the presence or| Passing showers. Rainfall -031." ~ 


insurance 





| 
| 


,’ sneered the 


absence of icebergs in or from the} “It’s a fraud,” said the stout man, 
|North Atlantic proved conclusively | banging the table. 


that we were to have a cold, wet,; Twenty people explained to him at 
miserable summer. We all hated the’ once that showers were awfully local 
‘optimist for his irrational optimism, | and that the district rain-gauge might 
and the pessimist for his irrational | have been left comparatively dry. The 
pessimism, optimist declared that no doubt the 

Then a mild old gentleman incurred | rain-gauge had sprung a leak. But the 
wide-spread unpopularity by remarking | general opinion was that there must 


a 








that this weather would be the making | be no gainsaying the scientific authority | 


of a lawn he had just had laid down. _| of rain-gauges. 
iat the window cheerfully watching the with the insurance company. 
downpour, turned round and addressed; Whether the figures really were 4-2 
the company. 'and 3:1 inches of rain and were deemed 
| ©You should have insured your} incredible by the meteorological authori- 
holiday weather as I have done. As | ties, or whether the local council thought 
there must have been a fifth of an inch | it more expedient to modify the facts, [ 
|of rain yesterday and the same to-day | know not; but we all felt thankful for 
I get my expenses for the week.” |this providential set-back to that most 
“A fifth of an inch? There's been a) repulsive of men, a holiday gambler. 
| fifth of a foot” said the optimist. 
“Of a yard,” said the pessimist. | 
The general feeling was that whilst | ght-to-wi 
‘the optinnist absurdly underrated the | feces — ty e+ Arle 
downpour, the pessimist was inclined | | the occasion on which such garments are 
to exaggerate. | useful to gentlemen.’’—Advt. in ‘* Scotsman.” 
“That being the case I'm in clover,’ 


| 





Commercial Candour. 
‘«These light-to-wear vests are made of 





‘« The fiction that ‘every one has left town’ 
at this time of the year is perhaps less of a 
| fiction in Paris than in London. My con- 
My forethought has | | cierge, who went to visit his family at Dieppe 
] ‘paid a& guinea and | the other day, told me that he had to stand as 
far as Havre ina crowded third-class carriage.’ 


hearts of | Silly of him to have got into the wrong 
| train. 


“T get this week for nothing, and I can 
take another week when the weather is | 
more settled. 
justified itself. 
[ shall draw ten.” 
Black hatred filled the 
everyone. 





The stout man left by | 
And then the stout man, who stood | the night train to dispute the point | 





| > _ j 
said the stout man, rubbing his hands. | From The Times Paris correspondent :— 
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She. ‘‘Have you Gor THEIR NUMBER?” 


THE DOGS’ WELCOME. 


Hvusu! We're not a pack of boys 
Always bound to make a noise. 
True, there’s one amongst us, bu 
He is young; 
And, wherever we may take him, 
We can generally shut 
Such a youngster up and make him 
Hold his tongue. 


Hush! Most cautiously we go 
On the tippest tip of toe. 
Are the dogs expecting us 
At the gate? 
Two, who usually prize us, 
Will they jump and make a fuss ? 
Will they really recognise us 
Where they wait ? 


Ifush! I hear the funny pair 
Softly whimpering —yes, they ‘re there. 
Dane and Pekinese, they scratch 
At the wood, 
At the solid wood between us ; 
Duke attempts to lift the latch ; 
It’s a month since they have seen us— 
Open! Good! 


Down, Duke, down! Enough, enough! 
Soo-Ti’s screaming; seize his scruff. 
Soo-Ti 's having fearful fits ; 
Duke is tearing us to bits. 





NO 
SN Mee 
: yf 


“4 
¢! 


| One will trip us, one will throw us— 
| But, the darlings, don’t they know us! 
| Then off with a clatter the long dog leapt, and, oh, what a 
race he ran, 
At the hurricane pace of a minute a mile, as only a long 
dog can. 
[nto and out of the bushes he pierced like a shooting star; 
And now he thundered around us, and now he was whirling far. 
| And the little dog gazed till he seemed amazed, and then 
| he took to it too; 
| With shrill notes flung from his pert pink tongue right 
after his friend he flew ; 
And the long legs lashed and the short legs flashed and 
scurried like anything, 
While Duke ran round in a circle and Soo-Ti ran in a ring. 


And last they hurtled amongst us, and then there were 
tales to tell, 
For all of us seemed to be scattered and torn, and all of us 
| shrieked and fell; 
| And John, who is plump, got an awful bump, and Helen, 
who's tall and thin, 
Was shot through a shrub and gained in bruise as much 
as she lost in skin; 
And Rosamond’s frock was rent in rags, and tattered in 
strips was Peg’s, 
And both of them suffered the ninepin fate to the ruin of 
arms and legs ; 
And every face was licked by a dog, and battered was 
every limb, 
When Duke ran round in a circle and Soo-Ti ran after 
him. Rk. C. Li. 
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A MARE’S NEST EGG. | 
“THE investment itself,” George | 
continued, “is a comparatively trifling | 
one. But look at the possible results. | 
By purchasing only one ticket, you| 
may in a moment become the possessor | 
of nofewer than sixty thousand pounds.” 

* But it’s a hundred thousand to one 
that I don’t win it,” I said. 

“The advantages,” he replied, “ are 
not, of course, limited to one prize only. 
The others vary in amount from fifty | 
francs to five thousand pounds. There 
are one thousand prizes of fifty francs 
alone. Fifty franes,’ he repeated, 
making a hasty pencil calculation on 
the back of an envelope. ‘ Why, that’s 
two pounds in our English money. I 
myself have bought five tickets. Look- 
ing at it, if you like, purely as a 
gambling operation,” he added, “it is 
infinitely superior to betting on a 





horse. Think of the _ possibilities. 
Sixty thousand p——’” 
I spare you the rest. He went 


through it all over again. So finally I 
gave him his sovereign, as he knew 
where to buy the beastly things. 

“You won’t regret it,” he confided to 
me at parting. So far from regretting 
it, 1 thought I had bought his silence 
cheaply at a sovereign, and, of course, 
dismissed the whole preposterous idea of 
foreign lotteries from my mind at once. 

Somehow or other, one dismissal 
did not seem to be sufficient. The tery 
next day, when Angela came to lunch 
(Angela is my property), I fell into a 
muse. It had suddenly occurred to me 
what a much better lunch I could have 
given Angela if only the sixty 

“ What’s the matter, dearest?” en- 
quired Angela. “You look very 
worried.” 

“ Oh, nothing,” I replied. “ Business 
—business.” And I dismissed the idea. 

Then Jack Chalmers came to see me 
in his new car—one of those long, ter- 
rifying, very latest cars that arouse 
immediate covetousness. Now with 
sixty th—— 

I abandoned the idea of dismissal 
and plunged headlong into my new 
vice. Every moment of leisure, and 
some others, were occupied for weeks 
afterwards with careful calculations. 
Judiciously invested, the amount would 





bring in quite a tidy income. First 
in the, list of expenses would come | 
charities (say a tithe); that would 


only be right, considering how I had 
acquired the money. The other items 
were wonderfully various, including 
such ‘objects as an emerald necklace 
(for Angela), a cabinet of cigars (for 
me), a yacht, a new hat (for me again), 
and an tstate (roughly speaking, for 





Angela). Then; in case my expecta- 


tions should be too sanguine, I would 
momentarily lay aside the calculations 
on the sixty thousand basis, and sup- 
pose for the nonce that I had only 
won the five thousand pound prize. 
That would curtail the possibilities— 
but it couldn’t be helped, I would have 
to make the best of a bad job. The 
fresh list dropped the emerald necklace 
and the estate as being out of the 
question. But all my plans were 
thoroughly cut and dried, and in readi- 
ness for either contingency. 

Then, one day, I actually rang George 
up. I talked of the veather, and then 
said carelessly : 

“By the way, that old lottery of 
yours—when do the results of the 
wretched thing come out ?” 

“One day more,” he said; “results 
out to-morrow. I can come round to the 
Club before dinner and let you know, if 
you like; I’m having a wiresent. To 
my mind, it’s an excellent investment. 
At the worst you only stand to lose the 
initial expense of the ticket—that is 
one pound. On the other hand, think 
what you might do with no fewer than 
sixty th a 

I replaced the receiver. I passed a 
trying day and a sleepless night. 

The following evening I waited 
anxiously at the club for George. I 
had made up my mind how to receive 
him. I would be reading The Globe, 
nothing being further from my thoughts 
than lotteries. Then, when he came 
in and said, “ You have won the sixty 
thousand pound prize,” I would get up 
and reply indifferently, “No, really? 
By Jove, you were quite right then, 
after all. Have dinner with me, old 
chap, won’t you?” 

1 settled myself down in a chair in 
the smoking-room with The Globe all 
ready. The nervous tension of the last 
forty-eight hours had been great, and 
in utter exhaustion I began to doze. 
But my brain continued to make cal- 
culations — on a larger scale than 
anything hitherto attempted. More 
judieious speculation, in which George’s 
advice proved invaluable, gradually in- 
creased my fortune to gigantic pro- 
portions. I became the owner of ten 
hotels, four theatres, seventeen news- 
papers, a huge tract of timbered land 
in Canada, a few South American 
diamond mines, and a fleet of yachts. 
1 was a multi-millionaire. I indulged 
in horse-racing. I was leading in my 
Derby winner, amid shouts from a 
thousand throats, with Angela smiling 
rapturously upon me. George, waving 
his hat, had rushed up through the 
press, and was shaking my shoulder 
and yelling, “You've won, you've 
won, you ’ve won!” 


Then I woke up, and my Derby 





winner was a leather cushion, and 
George was actually shaking my 
shoulder and_ repeating — excitedly, 
“ You’ve won, You’ve won!” 

Fortunately I remembered my pre- 
pared impromptu in time. 

“No, really?” I observed calmly. 
|‘* By Jove, you were quite right then, 
after all. Have 7 


, 





“Yes. You’ve won one of the small 
prizes. Fifty francs, my boy.” 
“Oh! Well, have—have an apéritif 


with me, old chap, won’t you? How 
much did you win?” 

“ Nothing,” he said. “ But then, of 
course, I haven't your luck. Fifty 
francs! Why, that’s two pounds in 
our English money.” 


My arrangement of my winnings 
ultimately resolved itself into this :— 
& es. d. 
Tithe (to charity) 0 2 0 
2 Apéritifs ... 010 
Placed on Derby 
favourite (and 
lost) 4... o. 017 0 


£1 0 0 








TO A FOOD-REFORMER. 
[Eating less, especially less meat, is recom- 
mended as a sweetener of the temper. ] 
Lapy, I feel full sure no lust for gold 
Has set you where “five minutes 
from the sea” 
You give the welcoming smile to young 
and old, 
Who hither come in search of jollity. 
Yours is a nobler task: you fain would 
seek 
Our moral good (at thirty bob a week). 


And well you seek it; gallantly you 
strike 
A blow for amiability each day, 
Carving a microscopic joint that, like 
The British Army, goes a long, long 
way. 
I praise your noble fight—for such it is— 
With man’s carnivorous propensities. 


But pause amid your labour of reform 
And note the bard’s innately placid 
mien. 
| He has no tendency to rage and storm, 
He never figured in an angry scene. 
‘Twould be no falling from your high 
ideal 
Did you give him a really decent meal. 











Things that might have been 
expressed differently. 

From The Times’ critique of The 
Real Thing :— 

‘‘If Mr. Aynesworth were a little bit less 
of a gentleman, if Miss Terry were a little 
bit less of a lady—but why speculate about 
| impossibilities ? ’’ 
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OLIDAY SKETCH-BOOK. 


ATHING FROM HIS ANCESTRAL FORESHORE. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


I sHALL not easily forget the delightful revelation of a new 
power that was given me by Mr. Compron MAckENziE’s 
Carnival. Ever since then I have been waiting anxiously 
for its successor, and it is now a great pleasure to find, after 
one uncertain moment, that Sinister Street (SECKER) con- 
firms and heightens my estimate of its author. The one 
uncertain moment came to me in the early pages, while I 
feared lest Mr. MACKENZIE was going to let his Balzacian 
method run away with him; but this was only before the 
charm of the subject had taken hold of me; afterwards I had no 
more complaints. There are indeed aspects of this book that 
I should find it difficult to overpraise; its marvellously 
minute observation, for one, and its humour, and above all 
its haunting beauty both of ideas and words. These gifts 
are brought to the telling of something that has not, I 
think, been told before, or at least not in this fashion—the 
education of a London schoolboy, so different from the 
cloistered existence of his contemporaries elsewhere. 
Michacl Fane is a figure to love, because he is of the very 
small company of boys in books who are entirely human. 
He grows before our eyes, as with an almost passionate 
honesty the author traces every detail and influence of his 
development. I do not know if the result will prove to be 
a popular novel, and I do not care; what I do know is that 
as a study of the education of character it is already a} 
masterpiece ; and that I look forward to Michaei’s career at | 
Oxford (which we are promised in January) with as much| 
interest as if I were going up myself. It is not my habit 
lightly to prophesy fame ; but after these two books I am 
prepared to wager that Mr. Maokenzir’s future is bound 
up with what is most considerable in English fiction. 


1 have always this difficulty when confronted in book 
form with a story which I have already seen as a play—that 
I find it exceedingly hard to believe in the reality of those 
episodes that take place, so to speak, off the stage. The 
others are a very different matter; there I have my own 
recollection to support the author’s statements, especially 
in the case of a play so delightfully well acted as was this 
that Mr. Grorcre BriruincHam has now published as a 
novel under its original title of General John Regan 
(Hopper AND SrouGHton). For example, when Mary Ellen 
enters in the first act—I mean chapter—Mr. BirmincHam 
really need not have bothered to tell me that she was 
adorably pretty, and that as she saw the motor-car “ her 
beautiful brown eyes opened very wide. Her mouth opened 
slightly and expanded in a smile. A long line of the black 
transferred from the kitchen kettle to her cheek reached 
from her ear to the point of her chin. 
her smile broadened, and finally part of it was lost in the 
hollow of a dimple which appeared.” All this is quite 
firmly fixed in my delightful memory of Miss CaTHLEEN 
Nessit. Conversely, when Dr. Lucius O’Grady is here 
described as riding furiously away on his bicycle, I am un- 
able to banish a suspicion that it carried him no further 
than the wings. Still, I would not have you suppose from 
this that the present version of the affair does not make a 
highly entertaining novel. It does. If you have been un- 
fortunate enough not to meet it already at the Apollo 
Theatre, you can read about it here, and chuckle con- 
tinuously from page the first till ‘‘ the curtain drops ” on the 
last. That these words are a quotation seems to show that 
Mr. BirmincHam was not wholly insensible of my own 
difficulty. 


Valentine was a young man who was not in himself 





We shall see. 


especially remarkable. Mr. Grant Ricnarps writes a story 








It was broken as | 
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about him, calls it by the young man’s name and publishes | 
it himself; 
of very considerable i importance, and indeed he spends some | 
time in telling us about his discovery of Paris, his bills, his 
dinners 


heard it all often before. No, it is not Valentine who is 


tailor’s address it would be pleasant to discover ; it is his. 





that T enjoy. Mr. Arnotp Bennett and Mr. CHEesterton | 
were once also aware of this, but lately their activities have | 
been in other directions, so it is delightful to have Mr. | 
Grant Ricuarps building us enormous palaces in Leicester 
Square, palaces with thousands of flats and kitchens and 
shops, but palaces that the architects’ miscalculation of the 
exact amount that is made by twice two may send toppling 
| at any moment to the ground. There is also that colossal 


| moment when Valentine loses ten thousand and seventy The heroine, a distant cousin, 


pounds because the —— - 
letter N turns up on 
| the tape instead of the 
letter R; that is a really 
thrilling chapter. In) 
short, Mr. Grant 
{ICHARDS, having been 
for so long a publisher, 
believes in the Cinema- 
tograph Novel and en- 
joys Valentine's ex- 
ternal adventures more 
than his internal ones. 


For myself, I agree 
with him that they 
are, at any rate in| 


Valentine's case, consi-, 
derably more inter- 
esting. 
- . } 
As I sit reading Sir 
Ray LANKESTER’s new 
series of Science froman 
Easy-chair (Aptarp) I 
am very glad to be — 
able to picture him in an attitude so conducive to a 
| sense of well-being ; but I am still more glad that the style 
of his instruction permits his readers also to assume the 
same comfortable posture; for easy writing does not always 
mean easy reading. I cannot say—since | have never 
caught him in the flagrant act of composition—whether 
the Professor, with his writing-pad on his knees, was in a 
position to reach, without rising, a considerable library of 
books of reference. If not, then I confess myself over- 
whelmed by the versatility of his erudition. His topics 
range from Glaciers to Sea-squirts; from “ Fatherless 
Frogs” to “Pre-historic Petticoats;” from New Guinea 
Pygmies to the Galloping Horse in Art; from the Origin 
of the Soul to the Extinction of Turtles. Here is matter 
for all tastes. And as for the manner of it, the author 
writes as he would talk, repeating himself if he wants to, 
digressing and meandering at his own sweet will, but 
always keeping to the happy middle way between the 
preserves of the pedant and the hunting-grounds of the 
popular writer. And through it all runs a pleasant savour 
of what I hardly dare to call humaner studies. I like, too, 
his way of suggesting that, while making due allowance for 
my state of darkness in relation to science, he assumes that 
| | possess intelligence of a sort. He has a chapter that 
treats of the rudimentary idea that underlies the cognate | 


a 








author’s consziousness of the fantastic bizarrerie of London | 








UNRECORDED ACTS OF 
HANNIBAL. ENCOURAGES A TIMID ELEPHANT DURING HIS PASSAGE OF THE ALPs. 


lhabits of Kissing and Nose-rubbing. Well, I will not 


it is therefore obvious that he considers his hero | salute Sir Ray as “he was once, to his | great embarrassment, 


saluted by a foreign confrére, but in my gratitude for a 
charming volume I offer him the alternative privilege of 


and his wines; but, although he tells us of these! rubbing noses with me. 
things pleasantly enough, he knows | quite well that we've | 





T am not the proud possessor of an ancestral estate, but 


interesting, although he is an agreeable fellow and his/I have always flattered myse!f that I should feel and do all 


the right things if I were, so that Constance Hote has 
given my self- esteem a sad fall in Crump Folk Going Home 
(Mit LS-AND Boon). To the de Lyndesay family, who be- 
longed to Westmorland, and whoze ramifications and re- 
lations recall some Highland clan in the days of Bonniz 
Prince Cuaruie, the estate of Crump was scarcely less 
than a fetish. To walk across the park resolved itself 
almost into an act of worship, and whatever form of 
harakivi seemed good to any member of the sept would 
cheerfully have been performed for the sake of the land. 
daughter of a long line of 
- —___——__, Crump stewards, un- 
| hesitatingly promised to 
marry Slinkin’ Lynde- 
say because, though a 
ne’er-do-weel, he was 
the heir, and as a girl 
‘only thus could she 
serve the estate. When 
he died a violent death 
in accordance with the 
family curse which con- 
nected itself with a 
huge cedar-tree (pre- 
sently to slay the 
terrible dowager, Mrs. 
Lyndesay, in the throes 
ae its uprooting) Chris- 
tian or Lakin’ Lynde- 
say won his cousin 
Deb’s love for himself 
jas well as for his 
| land, so that after many 
woes all ended peace- 
fully, and the young 
———couple went home to 
a distinctly brighter Crump, with curse, cedar, mother- 
in-law and misunderstanding all removed at once. Till 
then I had hardly felt that Crump could be called an 
asset, so gfeatly was the atmosphere of storm and glcom 
and necessity insisted on throughout, and so heavy seemed 
the Lyndesay yoke. Yet they would all stop and admire 
the Crump scenery for hours, or stoop down (almost) and 
kiss the turf at any time. It seemed a preposterous obses- 
sion of the soil for its own sake apart from most of the 
things i’ usually stands for. Still, Crump was Crump; 
there is no getting away from that; and for those who were 
born to Crump the very name spelled balm. An ordinary 
fellow like myself would probably have tried to get it altered. 
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KINDNESS. 











Kinc Srruck AN ARCHBISHOP.”’ 

This was the terrible headline in The Liverpool Echo that 
caught our eye. But his Grace was no modern Thomas & 
Beckett ; he was merely the Archbishop of Sypnery, and the 
Kina “struck him as being one of the most vigorous and 
alert personalities that any one could wish to meet.” 
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7 
The Boarding-House Keeper’s Paradise. 
‘** LitanpupNo.—The threatened break-up in the weather has passed 
and the money was again beautifully bright and clear.”’ 
Birmingham Mail. 





























